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GOYA PAINTINGS ON 
EXHIBITION 


HE eight pictures by Goya now on 
view offer a surprisingly complete 
survey of the work of this important 
and but recently appreciated Spanish mas- 
ter. They are representative not only of 
his chronological development, but of most 
of the important phases of his work. The 


tapestry cartoon, “The Boy on the Ram,’ 
is of the first of his distinctly individual 
work, while he yet belonged to the cycle 
of old masters and to the picturesque 
and graceful gaiety of eighteenth century 
rococo. The allegorical decorations and 
some of the finest portraits belong to a 
later period when he based everything on 


his own observation, the period which marks 
the beginning of modern Spanish art and, 
by its freedom of technique and idea and 
its realistic objective, influenced Delacroix 
and Manet. The portrait of Joseph Bo- 
naparte’s insignificant minister, Manuel! 
Romero, shows Goya’s court satire; the 
one of Gonzales, that he can sympathize 
with a sitter. In technique, there are the 
extremes of furiously rapid, broad, un- 
pondered impressionism of the “ Music,’ 
the finish and carefully studied form of 
Romero, the finely broad treatment of 
Gonzales. In all is the one thing upon 
which all critics agree, Goya’s vigorous 
realism, his passionate interest in life and 
character. In all is the feeling of vitality 
and of the arresting, magnetic personality 
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which held all the court at his feet even 
while it was the subject of his most biting 
satire. 

The earliest canvas, and perhaps the most 
interesting in its history, is the over-door 
design, “The Boy on the Ram.” It is one 
of the last of the second series of forty-six 
cartoons—not actually cartoons, for they 
are oil sketches on canvas—which, by 
influence of his brother-in-law Bayeu and 
the first court painter Mengs, he was 
commissioned to paint for the Royal 
Tapestry Factory of Santa Barbara. For 
his designs Goya was paid 124,000 reales, 
and from them were woven ninety-two 
tapestries. Only one design was woven 
from this pattern. It is now in the Escorial 
Palace in Madrid. The cartoons were all 
kept in a storeroom of the factory, un- 
noticed until, during the reign of Isabella 
Il, Frederigo de Madrazo, director of the 
Royal Gallery, attempted to have them 
removed to the museum. Villaamil, who 
has written a complete study of the 
tapestries, published in 1870, actually suc- 
ceeded in having them placed at the dis- 
posal of the Escorial Tapestry Museum 
Commission. Finally, after extensive res- 
toration, they were permanently placed in 
a basement gallery of the Prado. Six de- 
signs are now lacking, some possibly stolen 
during the Napoleonic invasion when the 
factory was closed for the only time since 
its foundation in 1721, some certainly dur- 
ing the September 1868 Revolution. At 
least one has reappeared in a public sale. 
“The Boy on the Ram” has been owned 
by Dén Livinio Stuyk and his father Don 
Gabino Stuyk, whose family, with the 
same two names, has directed the factory 
since Goya’s own day. Beruete and Mayer 
consider these tapestries, especially the 
second series, exceptionally charming types 
of the light-hearted gaiety and grace of 
the eighteenth century. Some believe that 
they give evidence of the influence of 
Bayeu, Mengs, or Tiepolo. Certainly with 
the second series Goya began to realize his 


THE DUCHESS OF ALBA 
LOAN COLLECTION 


GOYA. 


individual breadth of style, which had 
attained fair development before he 
painted “The Boy on the Ram.” This 
picture is characteristic of the best of the 
tapestry group in the silhouette of the 
subject against a light, almost empty 
background, in an emphasis on decorative 
qualities of pattern, and in the use of the 
broad, simple masses of tone essential to 
tapestry technique. In color it belongs to 
the silver-gray period which extended from 
about 1787 through the nineties. Previ- 
ously a murky red had predominated, and 
even here among the soft greens, grays, 
browns, blue and rose, his usual deep 
brick-red bole (an earth pigment) ground, 
lighter now than earlier in the period, re- 
mains in spots on the feet and legs of the 
ram and shows through the thin blue 
wash in the shadow on the road. Goya 
always used a limited palette: black, 
white, ochres, sienas, vermilion, a little 
green and blue, were as much as he used 
at any time. The color in this cartoon, 
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LOAN COLLECTION 


aside from its place in Goya’s own develop- 
ment, is new in the weaving of Spanish tap- 
estry. Teniers based his cartoons on sim- 
ple use of the primaries. Boucher used the 
same colors more subtly. Goya used them 
only as flashes of color among softer tones. 
The subject, too, is usually considered an 
innovation on the part of Goya, but there 
seems to have been a royal order to depart 
from religious subjects in favor of scenes 
from daily life. 

Partly as a result of the tapestry de- 
signs, Goya rose rapidly through a suc- 
cession of honorable positions until, in 
1789, he was made first court painter to 
Charles IV. Inthiscapacity he lived the most 
care-free of lives, and painted the royal 
family, the court, most of the literary men 
and wits of the day, and some of the popu- 
lar characters such as toreadors and actors. 
By these portraits, aside from his etchings, 
he is probably best known. Among the 
courtiers, he painted, in 1792, the Duke of 
Alba, so insignificant a figure that we know 
nothing of him except that he loved music 


and was the husband of the famous duchess. 
This portrait is one of two, and was 
privately owned in Madrid. The other 
is owned by the Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia. The background is soft green, 
the dull gold chair upholstered in deeper 
green. The gray hair, colorless face, black 
coat, touch of blue in the ribbon across his 
chest and of red in the decoration, are 
typical of the period. A certain feeling for 
character is evident; during the ninetics 
Goya painted the first of the intimately 
personal pictures which became later so 
astonishingly powerful. A certain stiffness 
of pose and coldness of execution bespeak 
perhaps an indifference to an uninteresting 
subject, perhaps merely indicate that he 
has not entirely thrown off the influence 
of academic teachers. The broad, sure 
handling of his best period has not yet 
arrived. 

There is little wonder that the duke was 
totally eclipsed by the fair duchess, the 
rival in beauty and wealth of the queen 
herself and of the Countess of Benavente. 
The story goes that her romance with 
Goya, whose favor was sought by both 
those ladies, was responsible for her two 
years’ exile from 1795. It is certain that 
Goya accompanied her and painted her so 
often that the most exquisite of his women 
for some time afterward are said to re- 
semble her; certain too that Goya, like a 
true courtier of his day, was as famous 
for his many romances as for the infinite 
variety of his other mad escapades. This 
picture of the duchess reproduces accu- 
rately in detail of pose, costume and ex- 
pression the upper three-quarters of a full- 
length portrait in the Liria Palace owned 
by the present Duke of Alba. A full-sized 
copy is in the Wernher collection, London. 
Another copy, by Esteve, in Madrid, is 
owned by the Marquesa de Catabutaru. 
Studies in possession of the Dukes of 
Aliaga and of Medina Sidonia, and ony 
reproduced by Calvaert with the owner un- 
named, are similar to this. Some other half- 
length portraits, one of uncertain author- 
ship, according to their description, may b: 
related to ours. Besides these the Hispanic 
Society owns an important member of the 
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large series, a full-length portrait of the 
duchess in a black mantilla. Goya’s habit 
of making careful preliminary studies may 
account for this picture. On the other hand 
the presence of similar pictures known to be 
copies, and the fact that Esteve and others 
have made confusingly good imitations, 
prohibit too definite a statement. At all 
events it belongs to a most interesting 
group, and must date not far from 1795. 

The small portrait of a lady in a yellow 
mantle seated out-of-doors, from its color 
scheme, seems to belong to about this date. 
In the late nineties Goya probably visited 
London and a temporary resemblance to 
English work was a result. There is some- 
thing in the pose and atmosphere of this 
little picture which suggests such an 
association. It is also an example of his 
fondness for painting very erectly seated 
ladies. Small portraits are especially char- 
acteristic of his latest work, but with them 
are associated a very different color 
scheme, and a smallness of technique due 
to physical weakness. 

The next two pictures chronologically 
are the allegories, dated by most author- 
ities rather vaguely as after 1800. They 
are usually considered together as related 
to the 1798 decorations of San Antonio de 
la Florida of Madrid, the “ Music,” by its 
disposition of figures, the “History,”’ by 
its whitish tonality. Mayer, however, 
dates the “Allegory of History,” as be- 
tween 1806 and 1808. Indeed, in grayish 
color, and in monumental quality of design 
and figure, it seems to be much later than 
the other with its strong blue, pink, and 
brown color, and with its dark red under- 
painting coming through in a manner 
usually associated with quite early work. 
The startling freedom of execution is 
distinctly a late characteristic. In these 
pictures, if anywhere in the group at The 
Art Institute, is evident the much dis- 
cussed influence of Tiepolo. Allegory is the 
one type of picture which could compel a 
pure realist to borrow. The arrangement 
of the putti, the type of Music seated high 
on the rocks with Pegasus perched on a 
crag behind her, all spaciously composed, 
are not unlike similar groups in Tiepolo’s 


GOYA. MANUEL ROMERO 
LOAN COLLECTION 


work. The most interesting resemblance 
is that of the unusually posed winged old 
man, Time, in the “History,” to Tiepolo’s 
“Zephyr,” in the Palazzo Labia, Venice. 
The relationship is almost too close to be 
accidental, especially as Tiepolo has re- 
peatedly used the figure with slight 
changes, and as Goya himself painted it 
again in the “Allegory of Age, or Transi- 
torinesx” It recalls Théophile Gautier’s 
legend that Goya kept his paint in tubs and 
applied it vehemently with brooms, rags, 
sponges, spoons, anything at hand, a care- 
lessness of habit which is responsible for 
the poor preservation of much of his work. 
Unlike the moderns, Goya was not chiefly 
interested in color. “In nature color does 
not exist any more than line. I can see 
only masses in light or masses in shad- 
ow, planes which recede, reliefs, or back- 
grounds.”’ This might have been said in a 
discussion of the “Allegory of History,” 
which is at least a forerunner of the monu- 
mental style which came into evidence 
about 1808. Loga finds the allegory— 


Time showing Spain to History who writes 
the Chronicle—hard to understand, but 
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discovers great charm in the beauty of the 
women’s figures. 

To the year 1801 belongs the portrait of 
Isidro Gonzales. It is typical of its period, 
the years from 1801 to 1808, to which 
belong the finest portraits. Uniformly 
high in quality, loose and bfoad in execu- 
tion, they sometimes suggest water-color 
washes, while their strong impasto con- 
trasts with the soft mistiness of much 
eighteenth century portraiture. The color 
of the Gonzales in its warm rich grays is a 
large step toward the black, white, and red 
palette of later days. Powerful in tech- 
nique as usual, it is more sympathetically 
interpreted than most of Goya’s portraits of 
men. A penetrating quality draws attention 
immediately to the eyes; perhaps to this 
concentration is due the intense expression 
of vitality. Undoubtedly as a result of 
preoccupation with the subject the figure 
seems carelessly placed, pushed far to the 
right of the canvas. Arrangement, like 
color, did not hold Goya’s attention; he 
was always passionately interested in the 
reality, the true psychology of the subject. 
Of portraiture Goya wrote: “The secret 
of the painter rests in his deep study of the 
object, and in the firmness of his execu- 
tion.” Accordingly he arranged his sitters, 
studied them long, and then, first in mono- 
chrome, painted them rapidly and finally. 
An amusing tale is told to illustrate his 
intolerance of the slightest movement or 
interruption. The Duke of Wellington 
commented on Goya’s unusual manner of 
painting, and was chased at sword’s point 
out of the studio. In portraits of such 
directness, in which everything revolves so 
evidently around personality, the question 
of outside influence seems secondary. The 
painter himself said that he had three 
teachers, “Nature, Velasquez, and Rem- 
brandt.” The study of nature is obvious, 
but he never attained the technical per- 
fection of Rembrandt or Velasquez. His 
kinship with Rembrandt is more obvious 
in a different type of picture, and in the 
fact that both based their work on experi- 
ment and imagination. Velasquez’s influ- 
ence is always present in subtle study of 
flesh tones, in a certain pride of manner, 


dignity of attitude, and energy of character, 
in interest of light, and especially in the 
“envelope,” which gives the impression 
of life. These qualities are more or less 
present in this picture, but, as Gautier 
points out, when Goya has the qualities 
of any master, it is perhaps more by 
similarity of taste than because of direct 
imitation. 

Very different and equally typical of irs 
time is the Manuel Romero which formerly 
belonged to Don Isidoro de Ursaiz. About 
1808, the date of this picture, blackish 
tones became prominent. Elegant gold 
and red embroidery, carefully studied and 
simply presented, stands out against the 
closely related darks of the costumes and 
backgrounds; facial forms are precisely 
defined. Romero was an object of Goya’s 
satire. As Beruete says, how much more 
insignificant he appears, lost in the gor- 
geous and pretentious uniform of his 


-office with its many insignia! He is no 


person, as can be seen at a glance, to be 
minister of a nation. Goya came at times 
close to caricature; his presentation of the 
corrupt courtiers was as pitiless as his keen 
vision made him see them. There are 
critics who present him as a revolutionist 
and reformer, who see in his satire of the 
French, intense patriotism. More accurate 
seems the opinion of those who find his 
interest fundamentally in character, his 
reactions to people personal, immediate, 
and very strong. He lived as a part of the 
court which he despised and satirized, and 
enjoyed to the full its splendor and drama 
which offered such extraordinary materia! 


for his brush. | 


A PAINTING BY THE 
BROTHERS LE NAIN 


VALUABLE addition to the perma- 
A nent collections of the Art Institute 
has been made by the purchase of 
an important painting by the brothers Ly 
Nain. Recent research and criticism have 
established the Le Nain family in a promi- 
nent place in the history of French paint- 
ing, for which reason it is becoming difficul: 
to obtain an example of the early seven 
teenth century French School. 
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THE PEASANT FAMILY. BY THE BROTHERS LE NAIN 


The three brothers Le Nain were born 
at Laon in the northeast of France; 
Antoine in 1588, Louis five years later in 
1593, and Mathieu in 1607. Being sons 
of a sergeant they received only a humble 
education and their first art-training was 
from an unidentified foreigner who, judged 
by the style of their painting, is suspected 
to be a Dutch or Flemish artist of minor 
importance. Their lives were uneventful, 
which accounts for the paucity of public 
documents recording their affairs. In 1630 
we find them all settled in Paris, where 
they were admitted as members of the 
Academy in 1648. In the same year 
Antoine and Louis died. Mathieu, the 
youngest, outlived them twenty-nine years, 


dying in 1677 a Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Michel. 

The style of the Le Nain brothers has 
often caused their paintings to be confused 
with the works of Gerard van Houthorst, 
W. van Herp, Hendrik Mommers, and Jan 
Mienze Molenaer. Several of them passed 
under the names of Murillo and Zurbar4n. 
This fact curiously illustrates the relation 
and resemblance between certain groups 
of the Spanish, French, and Dutch Schools. 

The art critic has fairly well succeeded 
in building up the work of the Le Nain 
brothers, which is known under the col- 
lective name Ocuore Le Nain. 

More serious difficulties have been en- 
countered in the endeavor to establish the 
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AN ANNIVERSARY. BY E. W. DICKINSON 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


share of each of the brothers and to analyze 
their individual styles, the more difficult 
on account of the collaboration of two, 
sometimes of all three of them on the same 
painting. 

There exist only eight dated pictures by 
the Le Nain family, all of which originated 
between 1641 and 1647, and consequently 
could have been painted by any of the 
brothers. Their common signature “Le 
Nain fecit” throws even less light on the 
subject, as it is never preceded by an 
initial. As to the subject and treatment, 
however, we are able to divide their work 
roughly into three groups. 

The first group comprises works of small 
dimensions, treated with extreme care and 
minuteness in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury manner, and may be attributed to 
the oldest brother Antoine. 

The second group, which is by far the 
largest, embraces all those peasant scenes 
which one associates immediately with 
the name Le Nain. These paintings, 
usually larger than those of the first group, 
may have been executed by Louis, some- 
times in collaboration with Antoine and 
possibly with Mathieu; the share of the 
latter, however, is always subordinate to 


that of his brothers. This is the group to 
which belongs the picture acquired by the 
Art Institute. 

The third group indicates a later hand 
and includes a series of portraits. The 
treatment is broader, the facial types are 
different. A certain elegance has replaced 
the early severity, whereas the subjects as 
a rule belong to a different, often a better, 
class than the peasants of the first two 
groups. The influence of the splendid 
court of Louis XIII of France naturally 
worked most strongly on the younger man, 
Mathieu. 

When we examine our picture more 
closely, we notice the general cold brown 
and gray tones. The composition of the 
peasant group gathered near a stone wall, 
however, is less chaotic and shows more 
unity of interest than does most of Le 
Nain’s work. The figure of the man and 
ass occur again in their works now in the 
Dulwich Gallery and in the Louvre (The 
Villagers’ Repast), whereas the forked tree 
is found in many other examples of their 
work. 

Louis Le Nain has been very successfu! 
in the portrayal of children who are 
charming and appear to be full of life and 
humor. He further enjoyed a reputation 
of being able to give more expression to « 
face, seen in profile, than any other artist 
of his time, and when we notice the eager- 
ness on the little girl’s face while waiting 
for her share of the meal, we must con- 
clude that this reputation was not ill- 
founded. 

Some critics have proclaimed Louis the 
greatest of the three brothers, attributing 
the major part of their collective work to 
him, but their individual merits remain 
yet to be definitely distinguished. 

In considering the work of the Le Nain 
brothers and their position in the develop- 
ment and history of art one is forced to 
the conclusion that they were the onl) / 
realists working in an age of extreme arti- 
ficiality, and it is curious that they seem 
not to have been affected by those workin 
about them. Their canvases seem to hav 
had no effect upon their immediate con- 
temporaries. W. A. P. 
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AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND 
SCULPTURE 


HE Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition 

of American Paintings and Sculp- 

ture will open with a reception on 
November 1, and will continue until De- 
cember 9. A notable showing is assured. 
Many of the exhibitors are former pupils 
of the Institute, or have been connected 
with it as teachers. The awards will ap- 
pear in the December Bulletin. 


NOTES 


DEPARTMENT OF Museum INsTRUCTION 
— The course of twelve talks on Interior 
Decoration and House Furnishings given 
by Florence Spiehler has been thrown open 
to members and is held in Fullerton Hall. 
To non-members the fee for the series is 
five dollars. A schedule of the classes con- 
ducted by this Department is given on 
page 87. 

Tue Deatu of Clyde M. Carr removed 
from many endeavors for civic betterment 
a strong participant and supporter. He 
was always active as a good citizen of 
Illinois, his native state, and at the time of 
his death was President of the Orchestral 
Association, and a trustee of the City Plan 
Commission. As trustee of The Art Insti- 
tute his effort was constantly given to 
quickening the artistic spirit of the city. 
All those who are concerned with art feel 
his loss keenly. The following is an extract 
from the resolution passed by the Trustees: 


“The Trustees of The Art Institute re- 
gret deeply that they are called upon to 
record the death of one of their most highly 
esteemed colleagues, Clyde Mitchell Carr, 
who died at his home in Chicago on the 
fifth day of June, Nineteen Hundred and 
Twenty-three. He had been a Trustee of 
The Art Institute since Nineteen Hundred 
and Seven, and was intensely interested in 
its work. In this work he rendered con- 
spicuous service not only to the Institute 
but to the public at large. His clear ideals 
and clear vision inspired his fellow 
Trustees, while his genial manner endeared 
him to all who came in contact with him.” 


NIGHT. BY MARIO KORBEL 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Tue ScHoor—Edward J. Wimmer, for- 
merly joint professor with Josef Hoff- 
mann in the artistic direction of the Wiener 
Werkstaette, has been made Head In- 
structor in the Department of Design and 
Interior Decoration of the Art Institute 
School. Professor Wimmer was active in 
establishing the success of printed silk 
manufacture in the Wiener Werkstaette. 
His interior decorations have been repeat- 
edly exhibited in Vienna and in the Werk- 
bund Exhibitions at Cologne. The success 
of the exhibition of the Wiener Werkstaette 
in 1922 at The Art Institute was one of 
the factors which brought him to this 
country. 

Alfonso Iannelli, who won the Saint- 
Gaudens prize for sculpture in 1907-08, will 
give instruction in the School this year. 
Mr. Iannelli studied in Italy, and later in 
the Newark Technical School with St. 
John Harper, and at the Art Students’ 
League in New York with Gutzon Borglum 
and George B. Bridgman. His work was 
exhibited here in 1921-22. 

Florence Spiehler and Ruth Hutchins, 
formerly instructors in the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
have also been appointed instructors in the 
Design Department. 

The enrollment in the Normal Depart- 
ment of the School is larger this year than 
before. The second-year class has 43 and 
the Senior class 32 members. 

The Lower School was last year divided 
into six sections in place of four, and this 
year it has been necessary to add a seventh 
section. 
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Seven new studios are now available for 
the use of evening classes and in conse- 
quence several new classes have been 
started. 

A Department of Interior Decorating 
has been instituted in the evening school 
in charge of Professor E. J. Wimmer. 
There have also been several additions in 
the scope of the work in costume design. 
The limit of enrollment has nearly been 
reached, although the increased facilities 
now offered in the evening school have 
permitted a larger enrollment than hereto- 
fore. 


Tue Ryerson Lisrary has acquired 
the important publication of the Japanese 
Government on Korean archeology: Ché- 
sen (Korea), a collection of reproductions of 
Antiquities (1915). Unfortunately there 
is no European text. The six volumes of 
collotype illustrations, with a number of 
colored facsimiles, contain invaluable data 
for the student and new material for the 
designer. The early underground tombs 
have corbelled domes and elaborately fres- 
coed walls. Others, above ground, are 


stepped pyramidal structures. The later 
shrines are Chinese in type. Sculpture of 


the greatest interest and many carved 
fragments are among the contents of these 
tombs and shrines. 


Tue BurnuamM Liprary has purchased 
twelve folio volumes by Luigi Canina, 
comprising two works each in six volumes. 
The Architettura antica, 1830-44, contains 
621 plates, covering Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
India, China, and even primitive America 
in the first section, Greece in the second, 
and the author’s restorations of Rome in 
the third. The other work, Gli edifizi di 
Roma antica, 1848-56, consists principally 
of plans, sections, elevations, and details 
of Roman remains, but contains also Ca- 
nina’s magnificent but now discredited res- 
torations. 


Tue Susscription to the Bulletin has 
from necessity been advanced to one 
dollar a year. Single copies will be fifteen 
cents. 


Erratum: Due to an error in printing, 
the September and October numbers of 
the Bulletin were incorrectly given. The 
September number should have been 6, and 
the October number, 7. The mistake is 
corrected in this number. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, JULY AND AUGUST, 1923 


Mrs. William Tabor Abott, 
Mrs. David T. Adams, 
Mrs. Walter H. Baldwin, 
Adolph G. Ballenberg, 
Charles Baumgarten, 
Mrs. Fay O. Behymer, 
James W. Bell, 

Dr. Emanuel O. Benson, 
Samuel Blair, 

Miss Ella Budd, 

Paul Butler, 

Mrs. Phineas P. Cahana 
Mrs. Victor C. Carlson, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Chapman, 
W. H. Dangel, 

Will J. Davis, Jr. 
Rosario De Francesco, 
Robert S. DeGolyer, 
Frank C. Drake, 

W. S. Duncan, 

Mrs. Charles M. Eddy, 


S. Milton Eichberg, 

Mrs. Edward J. Fieming, 

Joseph T. Fortin, 

James A. Greenlee, 

Mrs. Alfred H. Gross, 

Miss Clara V. Guthrie, 

R. A. Hann, 

Mrs. William Thomas 
Hapeman, 

Mrs. G. Willard Hales, 

H. P. Janisch, 

William B. Jarvis, 

Miss Ruth I. Johnson, 

Arthur Katzinger, 

Mrs. V. W. Kimball, 

Mrs. George G. Krueger, 

C. F. Lemmon, 

Hugo J. Liedberg, 

Dr. George W. Mahoney, 

Mrs. Edward J. McCarty, 

Mrs. John C. McKeown, 


George Metze, 

Andrew E. Norman, 
Mrs. Hermann Paepcke, 
James J. Pesicka, 
Laurence B. Robbins, 
Dr. Raymond J. Sauer, 
Mrs. George L. Schein, 
Mrs. William Severns, 
Mrs. Henry S. Shedd, 
James H. Slawson, 
Frank R. Stenson, 
Frank W. Stock, 

Ray W. Summe, 
William J. Taft, 

John M. Thomas, 

Max Weichelt, 

Miss Mary Sylvia West, 
J. Roy West, 

Mrs. Benj. W. Widder, 
Mrs. Philip K. Wrigley, 
Fred Yuenger. 
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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Painting by Palma Vecchio: Portrait of aWoman. Purchased from the Simeon B. Williams Fund. 
2 paintings by E. Martin Hennings. Lent by Oscar Mayer and by Carter Harrison. 
14 modern French paintings from the Birch-Bartlett Collection. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 


C. Bartleti. 
25 scenic models and 20 stage designs by Julien Dove. Lent by the Chicago Civic Opera Association. 


Pxint DEPARTMENT 
Engraving by Gérard Edelinck. Lent by Mrs. Albert Wolf. 


Ox1ENTAL ART 
39 Oriental rugs. Lent by John T. Revell. 


Tue Liprary 


July and August.—209 volumes accessioned, consisting of 31 on painting, 5 on sculpture, 30 on 
architecture, 33 on design and applied art, 8 on graphic arts, 52 on general art and archaeology, 
12 on history, 17 sale catalogues, and 12 miscellaneous. 

Noteworthy accessions: Chdsen, in 6 vols.; Sir Guy Laking’s Record of European Armour and 
Arms, in 5 vols., the final part of Riviére’s La Ceramique dans |’Art d’Extréme Orient, 

Luigi Canina’s Architettura Antica, in 6 vols., and Gli Edifizi di Roma Antica, in 6 vols. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION—SCHEDULE 
OF CLASSES 


OcToBER-DECEMBER, 1923 


The Art Centers of Europe. Beginning October 1. .Mondays at 11:00. 
lhis series of talks treats of the architecture, painting, and sculpture of the principal cities 
of Europe, and will serve as a background for a trip abroad. 


The Enjoyment of Painting, Ancient and Modern. Beginning October 2. Tuesdays at 11:00. 


Color. Beginning October 3. Wednesdays at 11:00. 
Six talks to develop appreciation and discrimination of color qualities. 


How to Look at a Picture. Beginning October 4. Thursdays at 11:00. 


A series of talks to develop the appreciation of the principles of composition, form, line, and 
color in paintings. Illustrated by slides and the collections of the Art Institute. 


History and Appreciation of Architecture. Beginning October 5. Fridays at 11:00. 

The Permanent Collections of the Art Institute. Beginning October 5. Fridays at 2:30. 

The Art Institute Collections. Every other week, beginning October 13. Saturdays at 2:00. Primarily 
for business people engaged during the week. 

Class tickets are five dollars for twelve lessons and admit the holder to any class in the department. 


In addition to the regular classes it is possible to make arrangements for private lessons. These are 


by special appointment and are three dollars an hour. 
Gallery tours for clubs are also arranged by special appointment. The charge is eight dollars for 
less than forty people, ten dollars for less than seventy-five, and fifteen for over seventy-five. 


EXHIBITIONS—NOVEMBER, 1923—-JANUARY, 1924 


October g-November 15.—Old Wall Papers. 

November 1—December 9.—Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. 

December. 15—January 25.—Etchings, Drawings, and Lithographs by Jean Louis Forain. 

December 18—January 20.—(1) Paintings by Oliver Dennett Grover. (2) Paintings by 
Victor Higgins. (3) Paintings by Louis Ritman. (4) Wild Flower Exhibition held 

under the auspices of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MemsBers AND Memortat Hat, Monpays AT 2:30 P.M.; 
Tuespays AND Fripays aT 4:00 P.M. Nearty ALi ILLustraTED BY STEREOPTICON 


OCTOBER 


26 Lecture: “ Praxiteles and his contemporaries.” Lorado Taft. 


29 


Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 


30 Lecture: “Chinese landscape painting.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 


NOVEMBER 


2 


5 
6 


9 
12 


13 


16 
19 
20 
23 
26 
27 
30 


Lecture: “Hellenistic sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 

Lecture: “Theatrical conditions in ancient Athens.” Prof. Clyde Murley. 

Lecture: “Greek art in Rome.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.”” Florence Spiehler. 

Lecture: “Textiles: A study of fabrics in their relation to present industrial 
life.” Bessie Bennett. 

Lecture: “Early Italian sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 

Lecture: “Russian symbolistic painters.”” Mrs. Marie Lovrov Rohling. 

Lecture: “Donatello.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 

Lecture: “The art of Minoan Crete.” Prof. Emerson H. Swift. 

Thanskgiving holiday. 


DECEMBER 


3 

4 

7 
10 
II 
14 
17 
18 
24 
25 
31 


Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 
Concert: Chamber music. By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
Lecture: “‘Michael Angelo.” Lorado Taft. ; 
Lecture: “Interior dorcoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehter. 
Lecture: “The rich art of the wood engraver.” Dr. Frank Weitenkampf. 
Lecture: “Bernini and the decadence.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 
Lecture: “Stained glass as an artist’s medium.” Charles J. Connick. 
Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 
Christmas holiday. 

Lecture: “Interior decoration and house furnishings.” Florence Spiehler. 


JANUARY 


New Year holiday. 

Lecture: “Michael Angelo’s master decoration.” Henry Turner Bailey. 
Lecture: “Planning the home, outdoors and in.” Earl H. Reed, Jr. 
Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Lecture: “The art of our Keltic ancestors.” Prof. I. B. Stoughton Holbors. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. 
George Dasch, Conductor. Admission, 15 cents. 
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